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hasizing change. The books are designed to give students an 
§ ' of the history, life, and culture of people different from them- 
nd to help them understand these differences. 
ook presents case studies of people interacting with their envi- 
either in the past or in the present. From this interaction comes 
ind the books show people experiencing the pressures and prob- 
t accompany change. People are seen in relation to changing 
hanging economic bases, changing forms of government, chang- 
of religion, changing social institutions, etc. 
ts are encouraged to recognize that change is a constant factor in 
ty of man. Their ability to make rational decisions in the future 
!nd on how well they understand and accept the inevitability of 





Ydle East describes four groups of people — two from the past 
iving in modern times. These studies of people illustrate what 
ople to change and what some of the effects of change are. 
“The People of Ancient Mesopotamia’”’ looks at two groups of people — 
a farming society that existed about 2,000 years before the second society, 
an urban one. By examining the things archeologists have discovered, 
students learn how inferences can be made about the way people lived 
thousands of years ago. In ‘‘The People of Islam’’ students read how 
Muhammad and a new religion affected the traditions of Arab tribes. ‘The 
People of Syria’’ shows a village society and an urban society responding to 
an overthrow of the government. ‘The People of Israel’ describes the 


various traditions and goals of the people who came together to build a 
new nation. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Any change in a society depends on the nature and strength of 
the forces for and against it. 


Changes that occurred in the Middle East came about as a result of many 
interacting forces. 


Archeologists infer about a culture from the artifacts they find. 


The People of Ancient Mesopotamia 
In ancient times some settlements became urban as trade increased and as 
food surpluses were produced. 


The People of Ancient Mesopotamia 


A society can change when exposed to a strong religious force. 


The People of Islam 


Societies reflect traditions but change as a result of new forces on them. 


The People of Islam 
The People of Syria 
The People of Israel 


People react to change according to how they think the change will affect 
them. 

The People of Islam 

The People of Syria 

When people with different values come to live together, some tend to 
exert more influence over the others. 

The People of Israel 

When people with different backgrounds form a new nation, what they 
want for themselves or for the nation influences what they do. 


The People of Israel 


KEY CONCEPTS 


Causality 
Conflict 

Cultural Change 
Tradition 

Values 
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OBJECTIVES 


The objectives listed below are those particularly stressed in this Main 

Idea. These are shortened versions of the behavioral objectives presented & 
in Introduction to People in Change. The number in parentheses following 

each objective refers to the corresponding objective in the master list. 





Developing concepts (1) 

Making comparisons (2) 

Indicating relationships (3) 

Developing generalizations (4) 

Applying generalizations (5) 

Asking pertinent questions (6) 

Explaining cause-and-effect relationships (7) 

Formulating hypotheses (8) 

Exhibiting sensitivity to the feelings of others (9) 

Describing probable aspirations (10) 

Accepting merits of different ways of living and points of view (11) 
Conceptualizing one’s own values (12) 

Relating one’s values to those of others (13) 

Stating assertions and questions that are ‘“‘people-oriented” (14) 
Thinking autonomously (15) 

Expressing tentativeness and flexibility (16) 

Comprehending concepts and generalizations (17) 

Obtaining information from representational materials (19) 
Using map skills (20) 





SUGGESTED MATERIALS 


Chartpaper 

Individual folders 

Individual outline maps that include Europe, the Middle East, and interna- 
tional boundaries 

Individual rulers 

Wall map of the United States 

Wall map of the world 


Books (nonfiction) 


All About Archaeology, by Anne Terry White. Random House, Inc. New 
York. 

The Bedouins, by Olga Hoyt. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. New York. 

The Beginnings of Cities, by Leonard Weisgard. Coward-McCann. New 
York. 

Growing Up in Israel, by Desider Holister. The Viking Press. New York. 

Israel — New People in an Old Land, by Lily Edelman. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. Camden, New Jersey. 

Israel - One Land, Two Peoples, by Harry B. Ellis. Thomas Y. Cromwell Co. 
New York. 

The Story of Israel, by Meyer Levin. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 


Book (fiction) 
My Enemy, My Brother, by James Forman. Meredith Press. New York. 





Films 


The Archeologist and How He Works, Color. 19 min. Available from Inter- 
national Film Bureau Inc., 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
60604. 

Life of Nomad People (Desert Dwellers), Color. 11 min. Available from 
Coronet Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago, Illinois 60601. 
The Middle East, Color. 14 min. Available from Encyclopedia Britannica 
Education Corp., 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
Terra Sancta, Color. 32 min. Available from International Film Bureau, Inc., 

332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60604. 


Filmstrips 


The Epic of Man: Discovery of Agriculture. Available from Life Filmstrips, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

Israel: A Struggle for Survival. Available from Current Affairs Films, 24 
Danbury Road, Wilton, Connecticut 06897. 

The Rise of Settled Life (from the Rise of Civilization series). Available from 
Encyclopedia Britannica Education Corp., 425 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Understanding Islamism. Available from Society for Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 60614. 


TEACHER REFERENCE 


Excavations at Ur, by Leonard Woolley. Barnes & Noble Books. New York. 
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the forces for and against it. 


Changes that occurred in the Middle East came about as a result of many 
interacting forces. 


Opener 


Ask the students to bring to class news items that deal with current 
controversial issues. For example: 


The building of new highways 
Pollution control 

Capital punishment 

Gun control 

Civil rights issues 

Population issues 

Women’s rights 


Ask volunteers to tell the class about their issues. List each issue that is 
discussed on the chalkboard. Then ask: 


Which of the controversial issues on our list deal with 
proposed changes in something? 


Mark the items with an * and ask for explanations when appropriate. 

Have students divide into small groups, and select one of the controver- 
sial issues to work on that involves proposed change. Ask students to work 
in their groups to determine answers to the following questions: 


Who or what do you think are forces in favor of change? 
Who or what do you think are forces against change? 


Then ask each group to describe the forces for and against the proposed 
change they are working on. List the forces for and against all the changes 
on the chalkboard under Forces for Change and Forces Against Change. 
When all the groups have reported, ask: 


Which of these forces for change can be grouped together 
for some reason? What do you think would be a good 
label for each group? 

Which of the forces against change can be grouped to- 
gether for some reason? What do you think would be a 
good label for each group? 


Record the labels on chartpaper under the two columns — Forces for 
Change and Forces Against Change. Ask: 


What differences do you notice between the forces for and 
against change? What similarities do you notice? 

How might you explain these differences and similarities? 

Which of the forces in each column do you think are 
stronger than others? Weaker than others? 


Save the chart for use in the Conclusion. 
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ORGANIZING IDEA 


Map skills 


Formulating 
hypotheses 


Checking 
hypotheses 


Intake of 
information 


of the forces for and against it. 


Changes that occurred in the Middle East came about as a result of many 
interacting forces. 


Sequence 1 


Activity 1: Tell the class that the people they are going to read about in this 
book live in the part of the world called the Middle East. Explain that the 
people are from four different areas of the Middle East. 

Have the students look at the Table of Contents. Explain that the people 
they will first be studying about lived in Mesopotamia thousands of years 
ago. Point out that the next section focuses on people living about 1,300 
years ago who belonged to a particular religion. Tell them that the next two 
sections are about people living in two modern countries. 

Have the class turn to the map on page 4 and locate ancient 
Mesopotamia. Ask them to locate the same area on the map on page 126 by 
following these directions: 


At the point west of the 50° longitude line, and north of the 
30° latitude line, near where the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers 
meet. 


Have the class look at the map on page 4 again. Refer them to the legend to 
find out what the dotted line means. Ask them to locate the ancient 
coastline on the map. Explain that this was the coastline of Mesopotamia 
about 6,000 years ago. Then ask: 


What difference do you see between the ancient coastline 
and the one that exists today? 
What might be some reasons for these differences? 


List their responses to the last question on the chalkboard. 
Then have the class read the first two paragraphs on page 3 to check 
which of their inferences are correct. 


Activity 2: Have the class continue reading to the top of page 5 to find out 
what a tell is and what archeologists do. Tell them to locate on the map on 
page 4 any place names they come across in their reading. Then have them 
discuss archeologists and tells. 

Two points that the students should realize from this disucssion are: 


What we know about the people who lived in ancient 
Mesopotamia is based on the materials that have been 
found buried in the area where these people lived. 


Archeologists have dug up these materials, have studied 
them, and from these studies have concluded how they 
think the people lived. 


Note: The definitions of archeologist and tell might be written on the 
chalkboard for the students. 
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archeologist — a person who studies people, customs and 
life of ancient times; an investigator who finds out about 
the remote past by studying ruins of cities, monuments, or 
any records that remain. 


tell — an ancient mound in the Middle East composed of 
remains of successive settlements. 


Tell the class to look at the picture on page 17 for an example of a tel/ that 
has been excavated with its levels marked off. 

Have the class read pages 5 and 6 and study the pictures and captions to 
find out what archeologists discovered at Tell al’ Ubaid and what they have 
said about the settlement. 

Then ask: 


What things did archeologists find? 


List responses on the chalkboard, and entitle the list Things Found at Tell 
al’Ubaid. \Items mentioned in the reading include: 


reed huts net sinkers 
handmade pottery harpoons 

designs painted on pottery model of a boat 
hoes spindles 
stoneadzes human skeletons 
saw-toothed flints tools 

sickles made of baked clay —_ personal ornaments 
stone hand mills clay statues 
fishhooks 


Note: This question asks for things or objects that were found. If students 
begin to make inferences, ask: What thing or things were found that led 
archeologists to say this? Record the things mentioned rather than the 
inferences. 

It may be necessary to explain what some of these objects are since some 
students may not be familiar with the terms. 


Have students look at the picture at the bottom of page 5 and answer the 
question in the caption keeping in mind what they have read about the 
land. 

Then ask: 


What are some of the conclusions archeologists have 
made about the Ubaidians? 


List responses on the chalkboard. Entitle the list Archeologists’ Conclu- 
sions About the Settlement at Tell al’Ubaid. Points mentioned in the 
reading include: 


They lived in huts made of reeds and mud. 

The huts did not last long. 

*They fished in the marshes. 

They used boats made of reeds. 

*They raised grain. 

*They ground the grain into flour and made bread. 
They raised animals. 

The animals provided them with meat and milk. 
The cattle were also work animals. 











*They made woolen cloth. 
*They made pottery. 
*They believed in some kind of god and a life after death. 


Select several of the conclusions that have been recorded (such as those 
marked with an * above) and ask the following question for each: 


Seeking Which of the things that the archeologists found do you 
relationships think would have led them to conclude this? Why do you 
think so? 
Then ask: 


What kinds of materials were some of the items made of? 
What does this tell you about the Ubaidians and the land? 


Possible responses: 


The Ubaidians used what was around them. 

They used animals to provide them with clothing. 

They used the earth to provide them with materials to build 
their houses. 


Optional Activity: Show the filmstrip The Epic of Man: Discovery of Agricul- 
ture. This filmstrip reveals how people in ancient Mesopotamia moved 
from subsistence agriculture to having a surplus of food. New develop- 
ments were able to come about because of the people’s security, leisure, 
and creativity. 

If this filmstrip is not available, show the filmstrip The Rise of Settled 
Village Life. The same content is provided in this filmstrip. 


Activity 3: Tell the class that archeologists estimate that the Ubaidian 
settlers whom we are studying lived at the site of Tell al’Ubaid starting 
about 5,000 B.C., and that other tells in ancient Mesopotamia seem to have 
been occupied by people at other times. One of these other groups lived at 
the site of Ur between about 2,000 and 3,000 B.C. 

Tell them that we will soon be studying about Ur under the rule of 


Ur-Nammu. 

Chronology Develop a timeline on chartpaper that can be posted for easy reference 
during the unit and that can be added to later. The timeline might appear as 
follows: 

Ubaidian Ur under 
Settlement Ur-Nammu 


Y ’ 
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Mark on the timeline the periods of the existence of the Ubaidian settle- 
ment and of Ur under Ur-Nammu. 

Explain the concept millennium, and label different millenia on the 
timeline. 

If the students have not studied the Europe book of People in Change, it 
might be necessary to explain the time concepts B.C. and A.D. One 
approach to doing this is suggested in Activity 1 of the Europe Teacher's 
Guide. 


Note: Most experts believe the settlement at Tell al’Ubaid which we are 
studying existed some time prior to 4000 B.C. Ur-Nammu ruled Ur be- 
tween 2278 B.C. and 2260 B.C. The dynasty established by Ur-Nammu 
ended about 2170. 


Optional Activity: Read to the class Chapters 1-3 in the book Al/ About 
Archeology. It tells in a simple way how archeologists work. It describes 
them as detectives in their search to learn about past civilizations. 

OR: Show the film The Archeologist and How He Works. The film presents 
a picture of the work involved in unearthing and interpreting the artifacts 
of a people who lived long age. 


Activity 4: Have the class read pages 7-14 and study the pictures and 
captions to find out about the dig at Ur. Tell them to study also the pictures 
and captions on pages 15-31. 

When they have finished, ask them to review pages 7-14 more closely 
and make individual lists of the things found at the site of Ur. Then ask: 


What things were found at the site of Ur? 


As volunteers respond, list the items on the chalkboard and entitle the list 
Things Found at Ur. (Students may wish to keep their own list. This can be 
kept in a folder which they should be instructed to have for their study of 
the Middle East book.) 


Items mentioned in the reading include: 


cemeteries Standard of Ur 
skeletons of people brick houses 

bowls of clay, copper, stone clay tablets with writing 
weapons grain 

tools metalworking tools 
pottery brick stove 

brick a temple (Ziggurat) 
helmets clay cylinders 

spears a pillar with carving and 
wooden carts with wheels writing on it 
skeletons of oxen writings about a king 
jewelry gold pins and charm 


model boats 
® 


Note: Some of the items found include beads of lapis lazuli, carnelian, and 


agate. Many students probably will not be familiar with these semiprecious 
stones, so they might be explained to them. 


Inferring 


Generalizing 


EVALUATION 


Have the class look at the list of things found at Ur and at the pictures of the 
Standard of Ur at the top of pages 10 and 11. Ask: 


From looking at the list on the chalkboard and these two 
pictures, what do you suppose the people of Ur were like? 
Why do you think so? 


Write their responses on the chalkboard. Entitle the list Life in Ur. Save the 
list for additions or changes. They will check their responses in the next 
activity. 

Have the class examine the map on page 11. Tell them to find on the map 
those things indicated in the legend. Then ask: 


From looking at the map of Ur, how do you think people 
got along with their neighbors or with neighboring areas? 
What makes you think that? 


Let the students add to the list based on their responses to the question 
above. Then ask: 


What can you say about what is involved in trying to draw 
conclusions about past civilizations? 


Possible responses: 


You have to look at many different remains of a society. 
Sometimes new information will change what you said 
before. 


Student responses when inferring about life in Ur can be evaluated 
according to the following criteria. The two categories given for each 
criterion show the high and low ends of the spectrum of possible student 
responses. 


1. Logical coherence 


a. Does the student use facts in his explanation and relate 
them in a logical way? 

For example: “The people had many different jobs be- 
cause somebody had to make the many different objects 
that were found.” 


b. Is the student unable to use and/or relate facts in a 
logical way? 

For example: ‘They liked to fight or they wouldn’t have 
needed the spears and other weapons.” 


2. Tentativeness 


a. Does the student indicate the possibility that his expla- 
nation is based on limited data, and therefore, may be 
misleading? Terms such as “might,” “maybe,” “it seems,”’ 
“1 think,” are indicative of this criterion. 

For example: “Maybe they lived like people ina city, doing 
lots of different kinds of things, like making bowls, 
jewelry, weapons, bricks and the other things that were 
found there.” 


b. Does the student indicate no possibility that his expla- 
nation is based on limited data, and therefore, may be 
misleading? 

For example: ‘They were religious people because they 
had a temple.” 
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The above criteria can be used for evaluation whenever students are asked 
to make explanations. Remedial measures, such as clarification through 
individual discussion can be taken with the child whose explanations are 
consistently irrelevent or illogical. Care must be taken, however, that 
children are not discouraged from attempting explanations. 





Intake of Activity 5: Explain to the class that the information they will read next is a 
information | description of life in Ur as archeologists think it must have been. Ask 
students to read pages 15-31, and have them take notes about conclusions 

archeologists have made about life in Ur. 


Note: This activity might be conducted in other ways depending on the 
size, ability, and level of maturity of the class. Students could read in 
groups, in pairs, or they could be assigned different pages. 


After the reading is finished, ask: 


What are some of the conclusions that archeologists have 
made about the people or Ur? 


Possible conclusions: 


Some people were farmers. 

Farmers followed a set of instructions about raising crops. 
People had a written language. 

People participated in sports and other activities. 
People participated in trade. 

People practiced medicine and surgery. 

Children attended school. 

People believed in several gods. 

People were ruled by a king. 

There were conflicts between cities. 

There were conflicts with strangers and nomads. 





Have volunteers develop a chart about these conclusions putting them in 
groups and supplying labels for the groups. Entitle the chart Archeologists’ 
Conclusions About Ur. (Save the chart for use in Activity 8.) 

Refer students to the list on the chalkboard entitled Life in Ur. Put the 
chart just developed next to it. Ask: 


Comparing Which of your statements about Ur agree with what the 
inferences archeologists say? 
Which do not? 
What reason can you give that would explain why some of 
your statements do not agree? 


Note: If students do not conclude that they may be lacking certain infor- 
mation that archeologists had, explain this to them. 


Optional Activity: Divide the class into two groups. Give one group Alsem 
Village and the other, Ruah Settlement. Tell them not to let members of the 
other group read the selections they have. Then explain to the entire class 
that they are going to read about two different groups of people who live 
separately, but within a few miles of each other. 
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Alsem Village 


The people of Alsem live in a village of about 500 people 
along the coast. They catch fish in the ocean and in the 
rivers nearby. They hunt animals in the forests and when 
forests have been cleared, they grow crops in the vacant 
field. The forests extend along the river toward another 
settlement. 

They catch the ocean fish with nets from their large 
boats, and the fresh water fish with hooks and smaller 
nets. They hunt animals with muskets and traps made of 
metal. They plow their fields with plows made of wood and 
iron which are pulled by horses or mules. 

The people of Alsem grow most of their crops for their 
own use, but they do send some cash crops across the 
ocean for sale. They also sell animal furs to fur trading 
companies. In exchange, they buy tools, some furniture, 
and food stuffs. Many of their tools and utensils such as 
hammers, nails, guns, axes, pots and pans are made of 
iron. 

The houses and doors of Alsem are made of wood. The 
sides of the houses are made of logs with mud stuck 
between them. The roofs are of thinly split wooden shing- 
les. Some floors are made of wooden planks, others are of 
hardened dirt. 

The men hunt, farm, and fish, while the women help 
farm, cook and care for the house and children. 

They believe in one god and attend a church service 
twice a week. They have Christian funeral services for the 
dead and bury the dead quietly in the village cemetery. 
Usually they mark the grave with a stone grave marker. 

There is a school in the village, and most of the people 
can read andwrite. Most families have a Bible, and many of 
the villagers keep diaries and write letters to relatives ac- 
ross the ocean. 


Ruah Settlement 


The people of Ruah Settlement live together in a group of 
about 200 along a river not far from the ocean. They catch 
fish in the river, collect berries and nuts in the forest, and 
raise corn and a few other grains in fields along the river 
banks. They use hooks made of animal bones and nets 
made of plant fibers to catch the fish. They kill animals with 
long sharp spears and stone weapons. They dig in the 
fields with long pointed sticks. 

Their houses are made of woven tree branches that are 
covered with grass and leaves. An animal hide is usually 
hung over the opening at the front of the house. There are 
no windows. Food is cooked in stone pots over a fire either 
outside of the house or in a fire hole in the center of the 
house. The fires are started with flint rock. 

The men go fishing in handmade boats. They also hunt. 
The women plant and cultivate the crops. Both men and 
women collect the berries and nuts. Women do the cook- 
ing. 

The people worship a sun god and a rain god. They wear 
necklaces and jewelry of animal bones and teeth so that 
evil spirits will not harm them. Their clothing is made from 
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animal skins and woven fabric. When people die, they 
bury the dead person’s jewelry with him so he can have 
them in the next life. The funeral ceremonies last for many 
hours, and during them they sing and dance. 

Their writing consists of pictures drawn in clay and on 
pots that are dried in the sun. 


When the two groups have finished reading, ask volunteers from each 
group to answer the following questions. List their responses on the 
chalkboard under the appropriate heading. Ask: 


Where do the people you read about live? 
What kinds of things do they do? 

What kinds of things do they use? 

What kinds of things do they believe in? 


Possible responses: 


Alsem Village Ruah Settlement 
in a village of 500 in a group of 200 
near the ocean along a river 
trade and sell fur and crops wear jewelry 
hunt, fish, clear forests, plow hunt, fish, collect berries in 
fields, grow crops the forest 
go to church raise corn and other grains 
keep diaries, write letters worship different gods 
dance, sing 
muskets, metal traps hooks, animal bones, net to 
tools, pots, pans fish, spears, stone weapons, 
wooden plows large pointed sticks 
horses, mules handmade boats 
stone pots 
one god sun god, rain god 
a Bible evil spirts 


a life after death 


When the lists have been completed, tell the class to examine them 
carefully. Then ask the following questions: 


What things are alike about the two groups? 

What things are different? 

In what ways do you think the two groups might affect each 
other? 

What things might happen to bring this about? 


Activity 6: Ask students to think for a moment about the city, town, or 
community in which they live. Tell them to picture particular areas of the 
community. Then ask volunteers to name some areas of their community. 


Possible responses: 


Industrial or business zone downtown or shopping center 
school area zoo or recreational area 
residential zone 
housing projects and 

apartment buildings 


Ask students to think about the objects, people, or animals that are found 
in these areas. Have students imagine that these areas were completely 
destroyed by some natural force such as earthquakes, tidal waves, or 











Inferring 


floods. Tell them that thousands of years later, an archeologist began to dig 
up their community. 

Have students list on paper things an archeologist would find when he 
began to dig into each of the areas. Ask volunteers to tell the class what 
objects they are thinking about and discuss them. 

Divide the class into as many groups as there were areas of the commu- 
nity mentioned. As a homework assignment, ask each student to bring to 
class two of the objects that might be found in the area he has been 
assigned. 


Note: If he cannot bring the actual object to class, suggest that he bring a 
picture of it. The picture might be one that is cut out of a magazine or one 
drawn by the student. If students bring pictures, they should be labeled. 


Display the objects and pictures. Then ask the class to look at all the objects 
as if they were archeologists and write a few paragraphs about what 
archeologists would conclude about our society. 

Remind the class that the objects were found thousands of years later, 
and that archeologists probably would not be able to explain things exactly 
the way the students can today. Archeologists could only make statements 
based on the things they found. 


Activity 7: Explain to the class that Ur was destroyed about 2000 B.C. and 
that this brought about the end of the power of Sumer. Tell them that the 
poem on page 31 is a translation of a writing about the fall of Sumer. Read 
the poem to the class while they follow in their books. 

Before you read the poem, tell students to imagine that they are ar- 
cheologists who have just translated the poem. 


Note: Two points in the poem that might be discussed specifically are the 
fact that the god Enlil is seen as the force behind the destruction and the 
emphasis that is placed on natural forces — wind, hurricane, and fire. 


Ask: 
In what ways would you interpret the poem? 


Have the students explain their interpretations. Write a few on the chalk- 
board, and ask: 


What things do you know about Ur that might support the 
interpretation you gave? 


Then read the following interpretation of scholars about the fall. 


During the reign of Ibi-Sin, the fifth and last ruler of the 
Ur-Nammu dynasty, the Amorites from the Syrian and 
Arabian deserts and the Elamites from the east invaded 
Sumer. This forced the people of Ur to stay within the city 
walls. As a result, the city was cut off from the rest of the 
empire, and its people often suffered from hunger and 
famine. Gradually, the invading tribes captured more and 
more Sumerian cities and people. Finally, the city of Urwas 
captured, and the king was taken into captivity and carried 
away. The great buildings and the temple were destroyed. 
Many valuable objects were taken by the invaders, and 
most of those items not worth carrying away were smashed 
into pieces. 
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Then ask: 


Which of your interpretations agree with the one | just 
read? 

Which do not agree? 

Why do you think they are different? 


Note: At this point, many of the students should be able to see that they 
have interpretations similar to the scholars because they have learned 
some information about Sumer and Ur and have learned how scholars go 
about interpretating the ancient past. At the same time they should realize 
that their interpretations are not completely on target because they do not 
know all there is to know. Many of the students should also understand 
that, although the scholars’ interpretations are based on more expert 
study, they are still only interpretation rather than conclusive fact. 


Ask: 


Based on what we have studied, what can you say about 
the role of the archeologist? 


Optional Activity: Some students might be interested in reading and 
reporting on The Beginnings of Cities. This very readable book on 
Mesopotamia gives a clear picture of those factors which help bring about 
the urbanization of a settlement. The book focuses on farming, architec- 
ture, arts, religion, trade and transport, and writing. 


Activity 8: Have the class look at the chart entitled Archeologists’ Conclu- 
sions About Ur that was developed in Activity 5. Ask: 


From looking at the chart, how would you describe life in 
Ur in general terms? 


Possible responses: 


Ur was a well developed city. 
Many people in Ur had different kinds of jobs. 
Ur seems a lot like cities today. 


Ask for explanations when appropriate. Then ask: 


Do you think Ur was always like this? Why or why not? 
How do you think Ur got to be this way? What makes you 
think so? 


After several volunteers have responded, present the statements below to 
the class, and explain that they are the kinds of explanations that scholars 
have suggested for how life changed over long periods of time in the 
Middle East. They might be written on the chalkboard, chartpaper, a 
transparency projection, or duplicated sheets. 


Irrigation and the use of animals for farming made it possi- 
ble for farmers to grow more grain than their own families 
needed. 


When farmers were able to grow enough food to sell to 
others, people were able to settle in towns and do work 
other than farming. 


The digging of irrigation canals helped make it possible for 
cities to develop in the desert. 
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When farmers grew more grain than they needed for 
themselves, they traded some of it for other things that 
they wanted. 


Trade with other lands brought about markets which 
brought people together in cities. 


Then ask the students the following questions about a few of the state- 
ments made by scholars: 


What change is mentioned in the statement? 
How did this change come about? 


List responses to the above questions in two columns on the chalkboard. 
Have students study the two columns, and ask them to write a response to 
the following question. (Have them entitle their papers Statement About 
Change — Ancient Mesopotamia. Have them save the papers in their 
folders for use in the Conclusion.) 


What can you say about what scholars have said about 
change in the Middle East during ancient times? 


Student responses to the question ‘‘What can you say about what scholars 
have said about change in the Middle East during ancient times?” can be 
evaluated according to the following criteria. The two categories given for 
each criterion show high and low ends of the spectrum of possible student 
responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: “They think a change in some things affected 
other things and caused more changes to happen.” 


b. Does the student’s response refer to concrete inci- 
dents? 
For example: ‘They say that people farmed, then traded.” 


2. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response include several of the im- 
portant points about change in the Middle East during 
ancient times? 

For example: “Changes in farming were important in help- 
ing other things to change.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most of the impor- 
tant points about change in the Middle East during ancient 
times? 

For example: “At first there weren’t any cities.” 
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Any change in a society depends on the nature and strength of 
the forces for and against it. 


Changes that occurred in the Middle East came about as a result of many 
interacting forces. 


Sequence 2 


Activity 9: Explain to the class that the people they will be studying next 
lived in Arabia and are called the Bedouin. Have students locate Arabia on 
the map on page 37. Then ask: 


How would you describe the land where the Bedouin 
lived? 

Is there anything else you can say that would describe this 
area? 

What bodies of water surround this land? 


Ask the class if anyone knows a name for a body of land that is surrounded 
by water. Give them a chance to reply. Then write the word peninsula on 
the chalkboard. Ask a volunteer to find the word in the dictionary and read 
the definition to the class. 

Then have the students turn to the map on the top of page 127. Tell 
students to locate the Arabian peninsula. Refer students to the map 
legend. Ask: 


Now what can you say about the Arabian peninsula? 


Write the student responses on the chalkboard. Then refer the class to the 
map on the bottom of page 127. Ask: 


What can you say about the vegetation on the Arabian 
peninsula? 
Is there anything you want to add to describe this area? 


Add student responses to the above questions to the list on the chalk- 
board, and explain to the students that they will refer to it later in their 
study. 


Activity 10: Refer the class to the timeline begun in Activity 3. Ask a 
volunteer to locate the sixth century on the timeline and mark it. Explain 
that the Bedouin people they will be studying about lived in the sixth 
century. Then ask: 


About how many years before the sixth century did the 
settlement that we studied at Tell al’Ubaid exist? 

About how many years before the sixth century did the 
settlement that we studied at Ur exist? 

About how long ago was the sixth century? 


Note: Since some students might have studied about contemporary Bed- 
ouin in People in Communities earlier in the Taba Program, it might be 
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advisable to ask the class if they remember having studied the Bedouin 


before. Then ask volunteers: 


What did you learn about the Bedouin people? 
When did the Bedouin you studied live? 


Two points of contrast should be pointed out in this discussion: 


The Bedouin studied in this book lived on the Arabian 
peninsula while those studied earlier lived in the Negev in 
Israel. 


Those studied in this book lived in the sixth century while 
those studied earlier live in the twentieth century. 


Have students examine the picture on page 33. Then ask: 


Looking at the picture, what questions do you think would 
be important to ask about the life of the Bedouin in the 
sixth century? 


Write the questions suggested by students on chartpaper. Keep this chart 
in front of the students so that they can refer to it as they read. 


Note: Questions phrased by the students will vary in each class. If students 
do not include the questions below, add some of them to their list. 


Possible questions: 


What is the land like where the Bedouin lived? 

What kind of food did they eat? 

What kind of work did they do? 

What kind of houses did they live in? 

What beliefs did the Bedouin have? 

What kind of leaders did the Bedouin have? 

What means of transportation did they have? 

What other groups of people lived in the same area as the 
Bedouin? 


Have the class read pages 33-38, using their questions as guides. Tell them 
to take notes on the information that answers their questions. 

After the reading refer the class to the list of responses on the chalk- 
board that was made in Activity 9. Ask: 


1. Is there anything you want to change or add to the list 
about the land? What are your reasons for doing this? 
2. What else did you learn about Bedouin people in the 
sixth century? 


After a variety of statements about the Bedouin have been listed on the 
chalkboard, ask: 


3. Which of these statements do you think might be 
grouped together? Why? 


As students respond to Question 3, put symbols next to the items men- 
tioned to indicate which items they think belong together. (Some symbols 
that might be used are: *, ¥ , x, +.) 


Note: If an item in a suggested grouping appears to be inaccurate, ask 


students to explain why they placed that item there. Encourage students to 
question each other’s responses as well. 
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4. Which items do you think could be grouped in a differ- 
ent way? Explain. 

5. What names or labels do you think we should give to 
the different groups? 


Write the labels on the chalkboard. Do not insist upon a particular label- 
ing. If a student response seems to be inaccurate, ask the student to 
explain that response. Below is an example of what students might sug- 
gest. Do not insist on the content and groupings shown on the chart 
below. It is intended for your reference. 


Record the groups and labels on chartpaper so that the class can refer to 
it during this study. 


Land and Climate Groups of People Oasis Dwellers 
desert herders farmers 
scattered oases bands of families merchants 
little rain (clans) 

dry air bands of clans 

sand everywhere (tribes) 

mountains farmers 


merchants 





Beliefs Work Laws of the People 
Allah — chief trade strong tribes protected weak tribes 
god farming people were loyal to their tribes 
pagan idols herding sheikhs were usually the oldest members 
demons raiding of clan 


people were loyal to sheikhs 

sheikhs protected caravans 

sheikhs could be replaced if clansmen 
lost respect for them 





After the chart is completed, ask students to suggest a title for it. Select the 
title the entire class feels is most appropriate. 


One criterion that can be used for evaluating grouping is Abstractness. In 
this context Abstractness refers to the extent to which a response is 
removed from concrete objects or direct sensory experience. 

In looking for Abstractness, notice both the items in the group and the 
reason given for the grouping. Here are some examples of responses of 
different levels of Abstractness. Examples show less abstract to more 
abstract responses. 


dry air 


desert makes you all hot 
little rain 


They got water at the oasis. 


They rode camels. have to do with the desert 
They lived in tents. - 


They had big families. 


They had clans and tribes. have to do with how they 
The clan had a sheikh. lived together 











Map skills 


Optional Activity: Show the film Life of Nomad People (Desert Dwellers). 
This film provides an authentic look at the traveling herder in North Africa. 
Although it takes place today and in an area different from the one being 
studied, the film shows that desert life in general is similar to what it has 
always been. 


Activity 11: Refer the class to the map of the major trade routes in sixth 
century Arabia on page 37, and have students locate the Red Sea. Have 
them trace the land trade routes that lead to and from the Red Sea. Then 
ask: 


In what city on the Red Sea did all the caravan routes meet? 


Then have the class trace the sea routes that made connections with the 
caravan routes. Ask: 


To and from what city on the Red Sea did all sea routes 
eventually lead? 

Why do you suppose the city of Mecca was established 
along the coast rather than in the interior of Arabia? 


Refer the class to a wall map of the United States. Have a volunteer find 
cities that are located in areas similar to Mecca. Then ask: 


What kinds of trade activities do you think are carried on in 
those cities? Why do you suppose this is so? 

What statement can you make about where important 
trade cities are established? 


Possible responses: 


Important trade cities are built near major transportation 
routes. 

Important trade cities are built near large bodies of water. 

They are built near good harbors. 


Explain to the class that many historians believe they have evidence to 
provide that the first people to settle in Mecca were from the Quraish tribe. 
The Quraish who settled in Mecca gave up their nomadic life. They estab- 
lished businesses, carried on trade in Mecca, and became known as 
wealthy and aristocratic people. The Quraish continued the religious be- 
liefs of the desert people, the worshiping of ancestors and of pagan idols. 
Much of their business and commercial interests were based on the sale of 
idols and on sponsoring fairs near the Kaaba in Mecca. 


Note: The above information might be duplicated for the students, or you 
might write it in note form on the chalkboard. 
Then ask: 


Based on this information and on what you have read in 
your book, what reasons can you give to explain why 
Mecca became a great trade and religious center? 


Encourage students to refer to their books to refresh their memories. List 
their responses on the chalkboard. 


Possible responses: 


Mecca was aconnecting point for the caravan trade routes. 
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Mecca was a place where ships could stop and trade. 

Mecca was near the Red Sea. 

Mecca was a halfway point between the Arabian Sea and 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

The Kaaba was in Mecca. 

People went there on pilgrimages and to worship. 

People went to great fairs in Mecca. 





Map skills | Refer the class to the map legend on page 37. Then ask: 


Using your scale of miles, what can you say about the 
length of the caravan trade routes? 

Considering the distance of these routes, what role do you 
think the Bedouin nomads played in helping Mecca be- 
come a trade center? 

Inferring Based on our discussion, what can you say about how the 
caravan trade routes might have affected the lives of the 
Bedouin? 


Intake of | Activity 12: Duplicate the following information about Muhammad for the 
information | class. 


In the year 570 A.D., the prophet Muhammad was born 
in Mecca. Muhammad's father Abdulla died before 
Muhammad was born. 

Muhammad's mother sent her son to live with a Bedouin 
family in the desert for the first three years of his life. This 
was a tradition of families. Parents in Mecca believed that 
children would get a better start in life if they began it in the 
desert rather than in a crowded, busy city. 

As an adult Muhammad often returned to the desert to 
be among the Bedouin people. He liked to go off by him- 
self in the desert and think long hours about the problems 
and concerns of the people. It disturbed him that the 
people worshiped idols of ancestors, power and wealth, 
and that the power and wealth was rarely shared with the 
poorer people in his land. It disturbed him that his people 
killed each other in blood feuds. 

Muhammad also thought about other religions that 
were beginning to be spread in Arabia by Jews and Christ- 
ians. He was interested in these religions because they 
held that there was only one god, that people should help 
care for each other, and that personal wealth and power 
were not important in one’s life. 





Then have the class read the information and study the pictures and 
captions about Muhammad on pages 39-45. When they have finished, ask: 


What religious beliefs did people in sixth-century Arabia 
have? 

Why did Muhammad think that his people needed a new 
religion? 


Have students explain in their own words what submission to Allah meant 
and what the rewards of submission were. Then ask: 


INTERPERSONAL 1. What happened when Muhammad finally told people 
PROBLEM SOLVING about his religion? 
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2. What do you think Muhammad should have done? 

3. How do you think others would have reacted if 
Muhammad had done that? 

4. Have you ever told something you thought was serious 
to other people and they laughed at you? 

5. What did you do? 

6. As you think back now, do you think that was a good or 
bad thing to do? 

7. Why do you think so? 

8. Is there anything you could have done differently? 


EVALUATION | Questions, such as these, which explore reactions to interpersonal con- 
flict, are particularly useful in assessing feelings and attitudes. Each stu- 
dent may be asked to write his answers to one or more questions before 
discussing, or a checklist may be used by the teacher to record responses 
during class discussion. In either case, the following criteria are suggested 
for grouping and evaluating student responses to Question 2. 


1. Ethical concern 


a. Does the student show concern for participants and/or 
try to reconcile opposing viewpoints? 

For example: ‘Muhammad could have tried to figure out 
why the men laughed. Then he could have said something 
in a different way so they would listen.” 


b. Does the student show an acceptance of rules and/or 
adherence to particular societal rules? 

For example: “He should have tried to get people to be- 
lieve by being a good person himself.” 


c. Does the student solve the problem on the basis of 
expediency — as easily as possible, without regard to ethi- 
cal concerns and often by referral to other authority? 
For example: ‘He should have asked his uncles what to 
do.” “He should have said something that he knew the 
relatives wouldn’t laugh at.” 


2. Sympathetic response 


a. Does the student show sympathy or support for those 
involved? 

For example: “It was a hard thing because Muhammad had 
had a vision and his relatives hadn’t.”’ 


b. Does the student show a punitive attitude toward those 
involved? 

For example: ‘(He was dumb for trying to tell anybody 
about a vision.” 


3. Rationality 


a. Does the student indicate more than one solution 
and/or an awareness that the solution may be imperfect or 
that others of equal merit are possible? 

For example: ‘Maybe he could have talked with some of 
his relatives alone before he talked to them all at once, or 
at least until he had some other followers.” 


b. Does the student indicate one solution and no aware- 
ness that the solution may be imperfect or that others of 
equal merit are possible? 
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For example: “Muhammad should have tried harder to 
make his relatives listen to him.” 


c. Does the student indicate no possible solution? 
For example: “Muhammad was confusing.” 


Possible Use of Results: 


Comparisons may be made with other student responses in regard 
to interpersonal conflict. In time, one would hope to see that 
students are becoming more “ethical” in the sense of progressing 
from simple expediency to acceptance of rules to concern with 
implications of rules for those involved. One would also hope to 
see students becoming more sympathetic with persons in a con- 
flict situation and more flexible in developing solutions to such 
conflicts. 


Optional Activity: Select a committee of volunteers to be alert to televi- 
sion, newspaper, and magazine reports that deal with present-day follow- 
ers of Islam. Ask each committee member to take notes about the televi- 
sion accounts they see and to compile a clipping file of the printed ac- 
counts. Tell them that they will be asked to report their findings to the class 
near the end of the study of Islam. (The committee will be asked to report 
in a later Optional Activity.) 


Activity 13: Duplicate the following information for the class: 
The Bedouin 


Many historians believe that the Bedouin people were the 
first of the Arabian tribes. These nomadic people have 
inhabited the desert for thousands of years, traveling back 
and forth across the Arabian peninsula. They roamed the 
desert trying to find sources of water that can sometimes 
be found beneath the sand. They searched the desert for 
patches of vegetation or grass in the valley. Sometimes 
they traveled across the land to follow the rainfall. 

The Arabian desert has often been described as the land 
of heat and hunger. But the Bedouin learned to live and 
survive on the desert. Their knowledge of the desert 
helped them carry on trade where other people dared not 
enter. Trading caravans often brought the Bedouin in con- 
tact with city life and with lives that were more plentiful, 
but most Bedouin continued to remain desert dwellers. 


Encourage the students to refer to the chart developed in Activity 10 about 
Bedouin life, to the information above, and to their books to answer the 
following questions: 


What kind of concerns, fears, or suspicions do you think 
the Bedouin desert dwellers had? 


Write the responses on the chalkboard. 
Possible responses: 


They feared raids. 
They felt loneliness in the desert. 
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Ask: 


They were concerned about having enough food and 
water. 

They feared thieves and outlaws. 

They feared demons that haunted the desert. 

They were suspicious of strange people. 

They feared being poor. 

They were concerned with being protected. 


In what ways do you think the religion of Islam and believ- 
ing in Allah may have helped people overcome those fears, 
concerns, or suspicions? 


Possible responses: 


Ask: 


Islam promised a better life to believers. 

Allah would protect them from disaster. 

Allah would provide believers with rain and plants. 
Islam promised a paradise after death. 

Tax money and goods from raids were shared among be- 
lievers. 

Property was shared among believers. 


Is there any information on the chart that you think may 
have helped Muhammad convert the Bedouin to Islam? 


Possible responses: 


Ask: 


They already believed that Allah was chief god. 

They already believed sharing was important. 

They believed in loyalty to the clan. 

They believed that strong tribes should help weak tribes. 


What Bedouin ways recorded on the chart were not toler- 
ated in the religion of Islam? 


Possible responses: 


Ask: 


Optional Activity: Arrange to have a resource person who is a Muslim, ora 
specialist who knows about Islam, visit the class to provide information 
about Muhammad and Islam. Have the students prepare questions or 
suggest those aspects of Islam they would like to know more about. 

OR: Show the filmstrip Understanding Islamism. \t presents a picture of a 
boy named Abdul and his parents on a holy pilgrimage. Students will learn 


worshiping idols 
tribal vengeance 
blood feuds 
killing others 


What do you think this says about what was important in 
the religion of Islam? 

Based on what we have discussed so far, what can you say 
about how Muhammad and the religion of Islam af- 
fected the lives of the Bedouin people? 


about the tenets of Islam and the practices of Muslims. 
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Activity 14: Have the class skim pages 39-45 to refresh their memories 
about the reactions of the people of Mecca to the religion of Islam. Then 
ask: 


What groups of people reacted against Muhammad and 
the religion of Islam? 

What do you think are the reasons these groups reacted 
against Muhammad and the religion of Islam? 


Write their responses under the appropriate heading in a manner similar to 
the example below: 


Reasons for Reactions Against Islam 


Wealthy Quraish 


Muhammad cursed 












Quraish Merchants Other People in Mecca 





were afraid people Islam preached 


wouldn’t come to their gods against worship of 
fairs at Kaaba insulted their idols, taught there 
were afraid they religion was a life after 


wouldn’t make Muhammad said death 

money by selling ancestors were thought Islam 

idols and goods burning in hell-fire divided family 
were afraid Quraish loyalty 


children became 
disrespectful 


wealth and power 
would be 
destroyed 


Ask: 


What differences or similarities do you see in the reasons 
groups of people had for reacting against Muhammad 
and the religion of Islam? 

How do you account for these differences and similarities? 


Have a volunteer develop a chart from the information on the chalkboard, 
and keep it for use in Activity 15. 

Refer the class to the pictures on page 45 and have them read the 
caption. Ask volunteers to role play Muhammad and Abu Bakr in the 
following situation. Two other students should assume the roles of weal- 
thy Quraish tribesmen. 


Abu Bakr, the recent convert to Islam, tries to quiet angry 
mob consisting of the above characters. He attempts to 
explain why throwing stones at Muhammad is unjust. Then 
he asks each man in the mob to state what he has against 
Muhammad and the religion of Islam. When they have 
finished, Muhammad explains what the religion of Islam 
means and why he thinks they should accept that religion. 


After the role playing, ask: 


What do you think most disturbed the Quraish about the 
religion of Islam? 
Why do you think this was so upsetting to them? 


Then ask students to write a response to the following question: 
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Thinking about reasons for reactions against Muhammad 
and Islam, what do you think were some forces against 
change during this time? 


Ask students to title this paper Statement About Change —I/slam and save 
it in their folders for use in the next activity and in the Conclusion. 


Activity 15: Have the class read the information and study pictures and 
captions on pages 45-54 and take notes on the following: 


things Muhammad did to overcome some people’s reac- 
tions 


things Muhammad did that made some people react more 
strongly 


When the class has finished reading, refer students to the chart developed 
in Activity 14. Have a volunteer add to the chart the new groups of people 
who reacted against Islam and the reasons why. Ask students to examine 
the chart carefully, then ask: 


According to the information you have just read, what 
kinds of things did Muhammad do to overcome the reac- 
tions of the people? 


List the responses on the chalkboard. 
Possible responses: 


He continued to preach to the people who came to Mecca. 

He promised believers a better life in Paradise. 

He sent a respected follower to teach the people of 
Yathrib. 

He had people worship facing the holy city of the Jews. 

He claimed Abraham as the founder of the Muslim faith. 

He built a mosque where people could worship. 

He made the Muslim holy day the same as the Jews’ holy 
day. 

He made Yathrib a center for his activities. 

He arranged that people of Medina adopt the followers of 
Mecca. 

He promised not to interfere with the beliefs of Christians 
and Jews. 

He did not harm the Quraish when he took over the Kaaba. 


Then ask: 


What were some of Muhammad’s actions that caused 
people to react more strongly against Islam? 


List responses on the chalkboard. 
Possible responses: 


He raided the people who did not believe in his teachings. 

He smashed the idols at the Kaaba. 

He declared war on people who worshiped idols. 

He made people pay a tax. 

He made people give up their hereditary claims to prop- 
erty. 


Refer students again to the chart developed in Activity 14, and ask: 
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Which group of people do you think reacted most strongly 
against these actions? Why do you think so? 

Which of Muhammad's actions do you think might have 
helped spread the religion of Islam? Why do you think 
so? 


After a thorough discussion, ask: 


What can you say about how the religion of Islam was 
beginning to affect the lives of people in sixth-century 
Arabia? 


Record responses to the above question on chartpaper for use in Activity 
18, and entitle it Effects of Islam. 

Then have students take from their Middle East folders the paper 
Statement About Change — Islam that was done in Activity 14. Ask 
them to add to the paper a response to the following question: 


Thinking about the effects of the religion of Islam on the 
lives of the people, what do you think were the forces for 
change during this time? 


Again have students save this paper in their folders for use in the Conclu- 
sion. 


Activity 16: Have students turn to the map on page 60. Ask: 


What century does this map represent? 
What does this map tell you about the religion of Islam? 


Have students study the trade routes on the map on page 37. Then have 
them turn to the map on page 60, and ask: 


What effect do you think the trade routes had on the 
Islamic Empire? 


Activity 17: Tell the class that they will be studying about life in the Islamic 
Empire during the seventh century A.D. Ask them to read pages 55-63, 
including the pictures and captions. Then ask: 








1. What are some of the things that happened in the Is- 
lamic Empire after the death of Muhammad? 

2. Who were the people that the Muslims were loyal to? 
3. Why do you think they were loyal to these people? 


Responses to the above questions should be listed on the chalkboard. For 


example: 


Loyal to sheikhs 

He was a relative. 

He led the tribe or 
clan. 

He protected them. 

In the past people 
were always loyal 
to the sheikh. 

Sheikhs led raids 
on others. 

Sheikhs fought blood 
feuds. 


Loyal to Muhammad 

He had a message 
from Allah. 

He promised people 
Paradise. 

He led raids on 
non-believers. 

He. made others pay 
taxes. 

His men fought wars. 

He drove non-believers 
away. 


Loyal to caliph 

His army conquered 
people. 

He built the Great 
Mosque. 

He was a successor 
of Muhammad. 
He was wealthy and 

powerful. 
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4. What differences do you see in why the Muslims were 
loyal to these people? 

5. How do you account for these differences? 

6. What can you say about what causes people to be loyal 
to others? 


Optional Activity: Ask volunteers to take the role of leaders — either a 
sheikh, Muhammad, or the caliph. Ask two other volunteers to take the 
roles of a Bedouin herder and a Bedouin trader. 

Have each leader separately try to convince the two Bedouin that they 
should be loyal to him. Then ask the two Bedouin to state which leader 
they feel most loyal to and explain why. 

Then ask the class: 


Why do you think the Bedouin herder was loyal to 
2 


Why do you think the Bedouin trader was loyal to 
2 








Activity 18: Tell students they may use their books to answer the following 
questions. Ask: 


1. What were some of the things that al-Walid did as leader 
of the Islamic Empire? 

2. What things about the empire do you think he was 
proud of or pleased with? 

3. How do you think people in the Islamic Empire felt 
about these things? 

4. What things about the empire do you think al-Walid was 
sad or worried about? 

5. How do you think the people felt about these things? 


After a thorough discussion of the above questions, ask: 


6. How did al-Walid and the religion of Islam affect the 
lives of the people? 


Write their responses on the chalkboard, and post for the students the 
chart Effects of Islam. Ask: 


7. What differences or similarities do you notice between 
the statements on the chalkboard and those on the chart- 
paper? 

8. How do you account for these similarities and differ- 
ences? 

9. What do you think these differences and similarities say 
about how the religion of Islam affected people in the 
Middle East? 


Student responses to the question about the effects of Islam on the lives of 
the people of the Middle East can be evaluated according to the following 
criteria. The two categories given for each criterion show high and low 
ends of the spectrum of possible student responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘The religion was also the government.” 
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b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words 
and/or refer to concrete incidents? 
For example: “Muslim leaders had many buildings built.” 


2. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student's response encompass several of the 
important aspects of the effects of Islam on the people of 
the Middle East? 

For example: “Islam changed the way people lived and 
changed their beliefs.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most of the impor- 
tant aspects of the effects of Islam on the people of the 
Middle East? 

For example: “There were wars in the Middle East because 
people wanted others to become Muslims.” 


Growth in a student’s ability to generalize may be noted by comparing his 
responses in this activity to those given to the generalizing question in 
Activity 8. 


Optional Activity: Ask the committee that has been gathering news infor- 
mation about present-day followers of Islam to report on some of the news 
events they have seen or read about. After each report ask the class to 
discuss it and to compare the actions and events reported on with the 
information they have learned about the people of Islam in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries. The points that the class discusses will 
depend on the content of the reports, but some questions that might be 
raised are: 


What (if anything) in this report shows that the people are 
different from the followers of Islam in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth centuries? In what ways are they 
different? Why do you think they are different in these 
ways? 

In what ways are the people in this report like the people of 
Islam in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries? Why 
do you think they are alike in these ways? 

From the information in this report, how would you say 
Islam has changed since the eighth century? How has it 
remained the same? 


You might also want to have a volunteer read and report on Chapter 10 of 
the book The Bedouins. This chapter tells of the innovations that have 
been introduced into the Arabian peninsula and how these innovations are 
beginning to cause the life of the nomad to change. 











MAIN IDEA | Any change in a society depends upon the nature and strength 


ORGANIZING 
IDEA 


Map skills 


of the forces for and against it. 


Changes that occurred in the Middle East came about as a result of many 
interacting forces. 


Sequence 3 


Activity 19: Tell the class that in the next section of the book, they will study 
about people in Syria. 

Direct the students to the map on page 126. Have them locate the 
country of Syria. Ask: 


How would you tell someone where Syria is located? 
What do you notice about the mountains in Syria? 


Ask the students to look at the pattern of mountains throughout the 
Middle East. Ask: 


How would you describe the large pattern of mountains 
that includes the mountains in Syria? 


Now direct the students to the maps on page 127. Ask: 


What does the map at the top of the page represent and 
how is it represented? 


Have volunteers locate on the map areas which receive different amounts 
of annual precipitation. 


What pattern of annual precipitation do you notice in the 
Middle East? 


Possible responses: 


In the northern part they get more rain. 
There’s less rain in the south and more in the north. 
There is more rain along the coast. 


Ask: 


What does the map at the bottom of the page represent 
and how is it represented? 


Have volunteers locate on the map examples of the different types of 
natural vegetation. Then ask: 


What pattern of natural vegetation do you notice in the 
Middle East? 


Possible responses: 


A lot of it is desert. 
The forests are in the northwestern part. 


Ask: 


Looking at all three maps (on pages 126 and 127), what can 
you say about the patterns of elevation, annual precipita- 
tion, and natural vegetation in the Middle East? 
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Possible responses: 


Where the mountains are, there is more rain and more 
trees. 
There’s less rain and vegetation in lower places. 


Direct the class to the map of Syria on page 77, and tell them that the focus 
of the material on Syria is the city of Aleppo and the village of Tell Toqaan. 
Have students locate Aleppo and Tell Toqaan on the map. Ask: 


What symbols are used on this map? 

What do these symbols represent? 

What other information besides the information about symbols is 
included in the legend of the map? 


Tell students to use the scale of miles and measure distance on the map 
between any two points of their choice. Have volunteers tell the distances 
they determine. If no one mentions the width or length of Syria in miles, 
ask one or two volunteers to determine those distances. Then ask: 


How is elevation represented on this map? 

Where on the map do you see elevation represented? 

Where would you say mountains are located in Syria? 

Where are the mountains in Syria in relation to the 
Mediterranean Sea and most Syrian cities? 

By looking at the map, what can you tell about Aleppo and 
Tell Toqaan? 


Possible responses: 


Aleppo has major roads running through it. 
Tell Toqaan doesn’t. 

Aleppo has a railroad running through it. 
Tell Toqaan seems to be near a railroad. 
Both are far away from the capital. 


Intake of | Suggest that the students look at the map of Syria on page 77 and listen as 
information | you read the information below about Syria’s climate. 


Mountains separate Aleppo and Tell Toqaan from the 
Mediterranean Sea. To the west of the mountains is a 
narrow, coastal plain. This plain and the western slope of 
the mountains have a long, dry season from May to Oc- 
tober. Summers are hot with an average temperature of 84° 
F. Winters are mild with an average temperature of 50° F. 
This area receives 30 to 50 inches of rain each year. During 
the winters, the prevailing winds blow inland from the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

To the east of the mountains and Aleppo and Tell Toqaan 
is a large upland plain that covers much of the rest of the 
country. In the summer, the temperature is much higher 
east of the mountains than it is to the west. The very hot, 
dry, sand-filled winds blow from the desert in the east and 
southeast toward the mountains. The mountains prevent 
the cooling sea breezes from getting to the interior of 
Syria. The rain in Aleppo and Tell Toqaan, about 10 to 20 
inches, falls in the winter. The winter temperatures in the 
interior are colder than on the coastal plain. 


Then ask: 


Formulating | In what ways do you suppose the climate of Aleppo and 
hypotheses Tell Toqaan affects the people who live there? 
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Why do you think it might affect them in these ways? 


Record on chartpaper the responses to the question about how the climate 
of Aleppo and Tell Toqaan affects the people who live there, and entitle it 
Affects of Climate. Keep this chart for use in Activity 28. 


Student responses to the above hypothesizing question can be evaluated 
according to the following criteria. The two categories given for each 
criterion show the high and low ends of the spectrum of possible student 
responses. 


1. Logical coherence 


a. Does the student use facts and relate them in a logical 
way in his explanation? 

For example: “With so little rain, it must be hard to grow 
things.” 


b. Is the student unable to relate facts in a logical way? 
For example: “They work in the desert.” 


2. Tentativeness 


a. Does the student indicate the possibility that his expla- 
nation is based on limited data, and therefore, may be 
misleading? Terms such as “might,” “maybe,” “it seems,” 
“| think,” are indicative of this criterion. 

For example: ‘They probably wear cool things when it’s 
hot.” 


b. Does the student indicate no possibility that his expla- 
nation is based on limited data, and therefore, may be 
misleading? 

For example: “They get sand in their eyes in the summer.” 


Activity 20: Have the class read pages 65-76 to find out about life in Aleppo 
and Tell Toqaan. Remind them to study the pictures and read the captions. 

After they have finished reading, divide them into two groups, and tell 
them they will be working in these groups for several activities during their 
study of Syria. One group might be called the Aleppo Study Group and the 
other the Tell Toqaan Study Group. 


Note: The students might be encouraged to choose which community 
they want to study. Approximately the same number of students should 
work in each group. 


Have the students within each group share the information they have 
learned. Then have each group record on chartpaper the information they 
think describes the community and people they discussed. Have each 
group post its chart. Working with the entire class, have students look at 
the posted charts, and then ask the following questions: 


1. What things on the two lists are different? 
2. What things on the two lists are similar? 


List responses to Questions 1 and 2 in two columns on the chalkboard. 


3. How do you account for the differences? 

4. How do you account for the similarities? 

5. Thinking about what is different and similar in Aleppo 
and Tell Toqaan, what can you say about these two com- 
munities? 
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Possible responses: 


There are more things that are different about them than 
there are that are similar. 

People in Aleppo have a more varied way of life than the 
people in Tell Toqaan. 

Aleppo seems more modern than Tell Toqaan. 





Optional Activity: Select acommittee of volunteers to watch for television, 
newspaper, and magazine reports that deal with present-day Syria. Ask 
each committee member to take notes about the television reports and to 
compile a clipping file of the printed accounts. Tell them they will be asked 
to report their findings to the class near the end of the study about Syria in 
the 1950s. (The committee will be asked to report later in an Optional 
Activity.) 


Activity 21: Ask each student to draw, paint, or construct something that 
would describe in some way one of the following: 


“Life in Aleppo” or “Life in Tell Toqaan”’ 
Some of the activities that might be pursued are: 


drawing or painting a picture 
drawing or painting a mural 
making a collage 

making a sculpture 

making a model 


Encourage students to be as creative and unique as they wish. Have 
students display their works and explain them to the class. Save these for 
use in Activity 30. 





Intake of | Activity 22: After the students read pages 76-78 about Syria’s history, ask: 


inf 
InEgrmation What are some of the things that have happened in Syria’s 


history? 
Possible responses: 


People of Syria were part of the Islamic Empire for nearly 
900 years. 

About 100 years ago, European countries started trading 
with Syria and other countries in the Middle East. 

Gradually Europe took control of much Arab land and 
made Syria smaller than it had been. 

These European countries didn’t pay much attention to 
tribal groups in Syria. 

Jews began to move to the Middle East. 

The Arabs didn’t get along well with the Jews. 

Syria became an independent country. 

People in Syria did not agree with each other on how the 
country should be run. 

Political parties did not work together. 

Israel was established as a Jewish nation in the Middle East. 

Syria and other Arab armies invaded Israel. 

Syria was defeated. 

The Syrian government was overthrown a couple of times. 
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Write the responses on the chalkboard, and ask: 


Which of the historical events you listed might have af- 
fected what the Syrian people expected from their leaders? 


Put an * next to those events students mention. Then ask: 


In what ways do you think each of these events you men- 
tioned might have affected what the people of Syria ex- 
pected from their leaders? Why do you think so? 


After several items have been discussed, ask: 


From all that we have discussed about Syria’s history, what 
can you say about the Syrian people and their leaders? 


Activity 23: Explain to the class that the next sections they are going to read 
describe a particular day in Syria. Have the Aleppo Study Group read pages 
70-88 and the Tell Toqaan Study Group pages 89-97 to find out about what 
the people in each place were concerned about. 

After the study groups have finished their reading, ask each group to 
make lists of what the people in their reading said and did which might 
show what they were concerned about. Then, either copy the lists on the 
chalkboard or post them so that the whole class can read both lists. 

Ask a volunteer from each group to review their list for the class and give 
reasons why the people in Aleppo or Tell Toqaan said and did these things. 
These reasons should be written on the chalkboard. Then ask: 


What do these reasons tell you about what was important 
or of value to the people of Aleppo and Tell Toqaan? 
What differences do you see in what people in Aleppo and 

Tell Toqaan thought was important? 
Why do you think there were these differences? 


Optional Activity: Show the film The Middle East. This film gives an over- 
view of the way people live in the Middle East. It shows the different life 
styles of the peasant farmer, the nomadic herder, and the middle-class 
merchant. 


Activity 24: Have student reread the radio speech of Captain Mustafa 
Hamdun on pages 79-80. Ask: 


What was Captain Mustafa Hamdun saying in this speech? 
What did the captain expect from the people? 


Give the students a duplicated sheet containing a list of people mentioned 
in the sections about a day in the life of Aleppo and Tell Toqaan. Leave 
space after each name for students to write in information. The list might 
take the following form: 


People of Aleppo 





Josef 
Salim 
the servant 


the cook 
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the merchant 

the bicycle shop owner 
the barber 

the peasant-peddler 
Elias, the tourist guide 
school children 

People of Tell Toqaan 
YaHya Aarif 

YaHya’s wife 

Adnaan 

the police officer from Saraaqab 
Sheikh Nuuri 

the urban landlord 


Have students work in pairs or small groups to review their reading and 
write a response to the following question next to each name: 


1. What did (each person) say or do in reaction to the news 
that the government of Syria was overthrown? 


Note: Suggest that each pair or small group include students from both 
study groups. 


After the students have completed answering the question, ask the entire 
class: 


2. What differences do you notice in the ways different 
people reacted to the news? 

3. What similarities do you notice in the ways different 
people reacted to the news? 

(If students do not mention difference in the reactions of 
people in Aleppo compared with those in Tell Toqaan, ask: 
What difference do you notice between the reactions of 
the people of Aleppo and those of the people of Tell 
Toqaan?) 

4. How do you account for these differences and 
similarities? 

5. What does this tell you about the way people in Syria 
reacted to the government overthrow? 


Now have students review Captain Mustafa Hamdun’s speech again. Then 
ask them to try to imagine the following situation: 


Suppose you heard a speech like this given by a general of 
the United States armed forces. Suppose he said that the 
president of the country had been overthrown. Tanks and 
troops would keep order among the people. 


Then ask: 


6. How do you think you might react to this speech? Why 
do you think so? 

7. How do you think other people might react? Why do 
you think so? 


8. Thinking of what we have discussed, what can you say 
about how people react to a change in government? 


Possible responses: 


Some people are frightened. 

Some people switch loyalty easily. 

If the new government lets people live as they always have, 
some people don’t care about the change in govern- 
ment. 

Some people expect better things from a new govern- 
ment. 


List the generalizations on the chalkboard given in response to Question 8, 
and save for use in the next activity. 


EVALUATION | Student responses to Question 8 can be evaluated according to the follow- 
ing criteria. The two categories given for each criterion show the high and 
low ends of the spectrum of possible student responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: ‘(How people feel depends on what the old 
government was like and what the new one does.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract words 
and/or refer to concrete incidents? 

For example: ‘Salim didn’t like the old government, so the 
new one was okay with him.” 


2. Inclusiveness 


a. Does the student’s response encompass several of the 
important aspects of the reactions of people to change? 
For example: “Some people worry that a new government 
won't do things they want.” 


b. Does the student’s response omit most of the impor- 
tant aspects of the reactions of people to change? 

For example: “Some people don’t want a new govern- 
ment.” 


3. Comparison 


a. Does the student spontaneously compare people to 
himself or other people he knows about? 

For example: “Some people, like my uncle, don’t care if 
government changes.” 


b. Does the student indicate no comparison in his 
generalization? 

For example: “Some people don’t care if government 
changes or not.” 


Activity 25: Ask: 


APPLYING 1. Suppose that Captain Mustafa Hamdun also announced 
GENERALIZATIONS that no one in Syria could be a Muslim any longer. What do 
you think would happen? 
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2. Why do you think that would happen? 

3. What would be needed for that to happen? 

4. Can someone give a different idea about what would 
happen? 

5. If, as someone predicted, such-and-such happened, 
what would happen after that? 





Now direct the students’ attention to the generalizations from Activity 24 
on the chalkboard. Ask: 


Thinking about our discussions, would you like to change 
any of these statements? Add any different statements? 

(If the students do not question that Captain Mustafa 
Hamdun would announce that no one in Syria could be 
Muslim any longer, ask: Is it likely that a ruler of Syria 
would announce that no one could be a Muslim? Explain.) 


EVALUATION | Student responses to Question 1 can be evaluated according to the 
categories: 


1. Does the student base his prediction on the idea that 
people react strongly to things they feel strongly about? 
For example: ‘There might be an overthrow of his gov- 
ernment.” 


2. Does the student base his prediction on different but 
valid generalizations? 

For example: ‘They'd keep being Muslims and not tell 
anybody.” 


3. Does the student base his prediction on inappropriate 
generalizations? 
For example: “They'd leave.” 





4. Does the student state his prediction in highly specific 
terms? 
For example: “He'd be killed.” 


5. Does the student base his answer on his own experi- 
ence or reactions? 
For example: “It wouldn’t bother me, I’m not a Muslim.” 


6. Does the student indicate an inability to deal with the 
question? 
For example: “Who cares.” 


As students are asked to do similar exercises throughout the year, their 
growth can be noted. Particular notice should be taken of pupils whose 
responses are often in category 6 so that encouragement or clarification 
can be given. Although responses in categories 3, 4 and 5 should not be 
discouraged, it would be expected that responses in categories 1 and 2 will 
increase as students progress through the year. 


Activity 26: Have the students in each study group use their books to find 
answers to the following questions: 


What are some of the changes that have been occurring in 
the community you read about? 
What are some of the things that are not changing much? 
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Have students in each group make a chart with headings like those below. 
These charts are models showing possible student responses. Work with 
the data students give in response to the above questions. 


ALEPPO 


Things That Are Changing 


Things That Don’t Change Much 





Modern offices and apartments 
are being built. 
Some sons want to move away 
from home when they marry. 
Goods are carried by truck instead 
of donkeys and camels. 

More goods are being made in 
factories. 

New streets are being opened. 

Neon signs have replaced older 
lights. 

Some areas of the city are slums. 

People from the country are 
moving to the city to look for 
work. 


Religious practices — praying 
five times a day, washing. 

People are poor and work for food 
and shelter. 

Father is the head of the family. 

Marriages are arranged by 
parents. 

Because of the heat, businesses 
close in the afternoon. 

Good jobs are hard to find, and 
factory and office jobs pay little. 

People don’t want the 
government to bother them. 


TELL TOQAAN 


Things That Are Changing 


Things That Don’t Change Much 





People are using tractors. 

People are using trucks and cars 
instead of camels. 

Some laborers are losing their jobs 
to machines. 

Most cooking is done on gas 
stoves instead of over fires. 

The land has been divided and 
given to the peasants. 

People are friendly with people 
outside their own tribes. 

People have radios and sewing 
machines. 


Muslims say their prayers and 
wash five times a day. 

Women make bread rather than 
buy it. 

Food must be eaten as it is made 
because there are no 
refrigerators to keep it from 
spoiling. 

People work very hard and don’t 
make much money. 

The school doesn’t have many 
books. 

The sheikh is very important. 

The men eat together first, 
followed by the women. 

People don’t want to be bothered 
by the government. 


Post the charts made by each group. Ask a volunteer from each group to go 
over his group’s chart with the class and answer any questions posed by 
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the students about the chart. Then have the class look at the things that are 
changing in Aleppo and Tel Toqaan. Ask: 


Which of these things might change faster than others? 
Why do you think so? 


Mark these things with an F for faster. 


Which of these might change more slowly than others? 
Why do you think so? 


Mark these things with an S for slowly. 


What do you think would have to happen for this change to 
happen faster? What makes you think so? 


Select some things from the list of things that do not change much, for 
example: 


In Tell Toqaan, people work hard but don’t make much 
money. 


Then ask for each selection: 


What are some things that would have to happen before 
this could change? Why do you think so? 


Possible responses: 


If farming became totally mechanized, people wouldn't 
have to work as hard and would probably produce more 
crops. Because machines can work longer than men. 


Ask: 


What else would have to happen before this could change? 
Why? 


Possible response: 


The government might have to lend money to the farmer 
for the machinery because the farmer doesn’t have 
enough money. 


Then have students write a response to the question below, and have them 
entitle the paper Statement About Change — Syria. Have them save it in 
their folders for use in the Conclusion. 


What do you think were the forces for and against change 
in Aleppo and Tell Toqaan? 


Activity 27: Ask students in each study group to review the changes that are 
occurring in the place they read about. Let each group plan a role-playing 
scene discussing these changes and expressing their reactions to them. 
The people the Aleppo group role play might include two shopkeepers, a 
barber, a tourist guide, and a peasant who sells vegetables from his gar- 
den. The group in Tell Toqaan might include YaHya’s wife, aneighbor wife, 
the widow of a herder, and her daughter. 


Note: Encourage students to plan the scene themselves and do their own 
casting of roles. 


After each group presents its role-playing scene, you might ask the class 
the following questions to evaluate the role playing: 
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In what ways do you think the players expressed reactions 
that the people of Aleppo (Tell Toqaan) would have 
expressed? Explain. 

In what ways do you think the players failed to express 
reactions that the people of Aleppo (Tell Toqaan) would 
have expressed? Explain. 


After evaluating each role-playing presentation, ask students to focus on 
what the people in the scene said about change. Ask: 


1. What changes did the people talk about? 

2. How do you think the people in Aleppo (Tell Toqaan) 
feel about these changes? 

3. Why do you think they feel this way? 

4. Have you ever had a change take place in your life? 
5. How did you feel? 

6. Why do you think you felt that way? 


Then ask the students to respond to the following question: 


What can you say about people and change in Aleppo and 
Tell Toqaan? 


Possible responses: 


The people in Aleppo felt more strongly about change than 
the people in Tell Toqaan. 

The people in the village viewed the changes more hope- 
fully than the people in the city. 


Student responses for Question 2 can be evaluated according to the 
following criteria. The two categories given for each criterion show high 
and low levels of possible student responses. 


1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: “I think that most people like the changes 
that make life easier for them.” 


b. Does the student's response include no abstract words 
and/or refer to a concrete incident? 
For example: “The shopkeepers like more goods to sell.” 


2. Sensitivity 


a. Does the student recognize the feelings of others or 
theorize about feelings that are not obvious? 

For example: ‘Maybe they don’t notice changes happen- 
ing because they happen so slowly.” 


b. Does the student indicate no recognition of the feel- 
ings of others? 
For example: “I don’t know how they feel.” 


Activity 28: Refer the class to the chart of hypotheses about the effects of 
climate which was developed in Activity 19, and ask: 


Which of these statements has been supported by the 
information you have read about Aleppo and Tell Toqaan? 
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Have a volunteer mark the statements that the class agrees are supported 
by the reading. Ask: 


Which statements have been challenged by the informa- 
tion? 

Which statements have not been supported or chal- 
lenged? 





Have the class think about the climate where they live. Ask: 


How does the climate affect the way people live in your 
community? 

In what ways might the climate influence how things 
change in your community? 


Now have students look again at the statements about Syrian climate that 
are supported by the data in their reading. Then ask: 


Which of these statements might have some effect on how 
things change in Aleppo and Tell Toqaan? Why do you 


think so? 

Generalizing Thinking of all that we have discussed about climate and 
people, what can you say about climate and how things 
change? 


Possible responses: 


Climate doesn’t seem to affect how things change as much 
as other things. 

Climate sometimes forces people to make adjustments in 
their living. 

If the climate is hot, people have to rest at midday. 

If, because of climate, the land is lacking things, people 
have to work harder to get these things or get them from 
other places. 





Activity 29: Either read the foilowing information to the students, or dupli- 
cate it and have them read it. 


Adnaan joins his friends in the village square after a long 
day’s work in the fields. Mazhar is there talking to the 
young men. Mazhar is the son of a village shopkeeper and 
has been Adnaan’s friend for along time. Last year Mazhar 
moved to Aleppo to work in his uncle’s shop in the mar- 
ketplace. He is telling his friends about his new life in the 
city. 

He describes life in Aleppo and how it is different from 
his life in the village. Although he works hard and gets up 
early, his work is not nearly so hard as work in the fields. 
He is never too tired to go out in the evening. He goes to 
the movies several times a week. He strolls around with his 
friends in the early evening as the boys do in Tell Toqaan. 
But the sights of Aleppo are far more interesting to Mazhar 
than those of Tell Toqaan. He can go to a park or one of the 
many coffee shops. He visits friends who live in different 
parts of the city. 

Mazhar explains that he is living with his uncle until he 
can find and rent an apartment. His uncle’s house is com- 
fortable. It has a fan to cool it from the heat of the day anda 
refrigerator to keep food from spoiling. But apartments are 
scarce — owners prefer to sell them rather than rent them. 
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Mazhar would like to share the rent with a friend since he 
must pay a year’s rent in advance. He asks if Adnaan or one 
of the boys would like to come back to Aleppo with him. 
He assures them that they would have a good time and 
enjoy a better life in Aleppo. 


Ask: 


- What do you think Adnaan would do? 

. Why do you think he would do this? 

. What would be needed for Adnaan to do this? 

4. Can someone give a different idea about what Adnaan 
would do? 

5. If, as one of you suggested, Adnaan would do this, what 
do you think would happen after that? 


WON = 


After discussing what Adnaan would do, ask: 


If Mazhar had invited his father and his father’s friends to 
come to Aleppo, how do you think they might have 
reacted? What makes you think so? 


Activity 30: Have students refer to the artwork they did in Activity 21 which 
described life in Aleppo or Tell Toqaan. Ask each student to think about 
what he now knows about the people of Syria and to do a new version of 
the art to reflect what life in Aleppo or Tell Toqaan might be like in the year 
2054 — 1,000 years later. 

Have volunteers display both their original art and their future-oriented 
version and explain them to the class. Discuss with the class the works by 
asking: 


Do you agree that the life in Aleppo (Tell Toqaan) will be 
like this? Why? 
Do you disagree? Why? 


Optional Activity: Ask the committee that has been gathering information 
about present-day Syria to report on some of the events they have seen or 
read about. After each report ask the class to discuss it and to compare the 
actions and events reported on with the information they have learned 
about people of Syria in the 1950s. The points that the class discusses will 
depend on the content of the report, but some questions that might be 
raised are: 


What are some of the things you learned from our study of 
the people of Syria that help explain what happened in 
this report? How does that help explain what happened? 

Does this report show that the people have changed or 
stayed the same since the 1950s? Why do you think so? 

Do the things that happened in this report seem to agree 
with the changes you predicted would happen to life in 
Aleppo and Tell Toqaan? (From Activity 30.) In what ways 
do they agree/disagree with your predictions? 
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Any change ina society depends on the nature and strength of 
the forces for and against it. 


Changes that occurred in the Middle East came about as a result of many 
interacting forces. 


Sequence 4 


Activity 31: Explain to the students that they will be reading about the 
people in the country of Israel in the Middle East. Ask them to find Israel on 
the map on page 126. Then ask: 


From looking at this map what can you say about the size of 
Israel? 


Direct the students’ attention to the map at the top of page 127. Ask: 
What does this map tell you about Israel? 
Direct the students’ attention to the map at the bottom of page 127. Ask: 


What does this map tell you about Israel? 


Ask the students to keep both of the maps on page 127 in mind as they 
answer the question: 


How do you account for the fact that one of Israel’s major 
industries is agriculture? 


Activity 32: Read the following to the class: 


Israel is a nation inhabited mostly by Jews. Israel did not 
become a nation until 1948 although Jews have lived in this 
part of the Middle East for many years. Before 1948 the land 
that is now Israel was known as Palestine. Our story about 
Israel takes place between 1930 and the present. 


Have the class locate the time period 1930-present on the timeline. 

Explain to the students that they will be reading about three different 
men who came to Israel. They will find out about each person’s life in Israel 
and about his life before he arrived there. Have the class look through 
pages 99-122 so that each student can decide which man he wishes to 
study. When the students have made their decision, divide them into three 
groups. 


Group 1 will read about Haim, pages 99-106 
Group 2 will read about Aaron, pages 107-114 
Group 3 will read about Daud, pages 115-122 


Before the students begin reading, ask them to write two or more re- 
sponses to the following question: 


What kinds of things do you think will be important to find 
out about these people? 


As volunteers give responses from their papers, list them in question form 
on the chalkboard. As the students respond, encourage them to evaluate 
their questions by asking: 


Why do you think this is an important question? 











Note: To give more students an opportunity to feel that they have contri- 
buted to the discussion, ask: ‘Who else had this question or one like it?” 
as each question is put on the chalkboard. 


Duplicate the list of questions for the students to use as they take notes 


about their reading. Add any of the following questions that they have not 
listed: 


Where did this person live before coming to Israel? 
What was his life like before he came to Israel? 
Why did he leave his home to come to Israel? 
What is his life like in Israel? 


Tell the groups that after they have completed their reading and taken 
notes on all of the questions, they will give a report to the rest of the class. 


Note: The groups might do their research in a variety of ways. They might 
work individually, in pairs, or as a group. If the students are mature 
enough, they might make their own decisions about who will make the 
report, how it will be presented, etc. 

Encourage the students to read the sections of the book that deal with 
the other two men when they have completed their reports. 


Exchange of | Have the groups give their reports, and encourage other students to ask 


Where He Lived 
Before He Came 
to Israel 


What Things He 
Did Before 
Coming to Israel 


Why He Left to 
Come to Israel 


What Things He 
Did When He 
Came to Israel 


information | questions. 
Organizing After the reports are given, record the information on chartpaper. Let 
information | the students provide the information that should be included. Below is an 
example of the kind of chart that might be developed. 
HAIM AARON DAUD 


Warsaw, Poland 





Lived with other Jews in a ghetto. 
Worked as a clerk for a wealthy 
merchant. 


Feared walking the streets at night. 


Feared the pogroms. 
Went to Zionist meetings. 


To get away from persecution. 

To help establish a Jewish nation. 
To work for the good of the kibbutz, 
not someone else. 


To plant the earth. 
To fulfill his dream of living in the 
country. 





Lived in Haifa for a time. 

Dug ditches, swept streets, broke 
stones. 

Brought his paycheck to the group 
of Zionists at end of week. 

Went to live on a kibbutz. 

Cared for children on the kibbutz. 
Worked as a farmer. 

Worked for the good of all the 
people. 

Had equality with everyone on the 
kibbutz. 

Shared everything. 

Was not paid for his work. 


Prague, Czechoslovakia 


A city in Yemen 





Observed the Sabbath with his 
family. 

Feared the Nazis. 

Spent a lot of time with his family. 
Spent time in a displaced persons’ 
camp. 


Worked as a craftsman. 
Worked when he felt like it. 
Wore traditional Arab clothes. 
Lived in a city. 





To help found a Jewish nation to 
save Jews from further persecution. 
To restore the old Jewish way of life. 
To raise his children to follow closely 
the laws of the Torah. 


To escape conflict between Arabs 
and Jews. 

He was told that land awaited him in 
Israel. 





Lived on kibbutz for a time. 

Went to live in Tel Aviv. 

Prayed at the synagogue. 

Worked for a trade union. 

Helped Jews immigrate to Israel. 
Referred immigrating Jews to trade 
schools where they could learn new 
skills. 

Organized welfare and youth 
movements. 

Became manager of one of Israel’s 
largest steel plants. 

Worked long hours. 

Served as a colonel in the Israeli 
army. 


Lived in a refugee camp for a time. 
Was trained to work as a 
construction laborer. 

Went to a government school to 
learn Hebrew. 

Moved to Haifa. 

Got a construction job. 

Borrowed money to buy farm land. 
Went to live outside Haifa. 
Worked as a farmer. 

Wore traditional Arab clothes. 
Sent his children to school where 
they learned Hebrew. 

Let a small piece of land lie fallow, 
instead of all the land as the Biblical 
law suggests. 
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Optional Activity: Select acommittee of volunteers to watch for television, 
newspaper, and magazine reports about present-day Israel. Ask them to 
take notes about the television reports they see and to compile a clipping 
file of the printed accounts. Tell them they will be asked to report their 
findings to the class near the end of the study about the people of Israel. 
(The committee will be asked to report in a later Optional Activity.) 


Activity 33: On an outline map that includes Europe, the Middle East, and 
international boundaries, have the students record the countries of the 
Middle East and the following: 


Tel Aviv Warsaw 

Haifa Prague 

Poland Czechoslovakia 
Mediterranean Sea Suez Canal 


The students will need to refer to a world map and the map on page 114 to 
find the location of some of these places. 
Then ask: 


In what direction did each of the men travel to get to Israel? 

How do you think each man felt about moving to a new 
country? Why do you think so? 

If you had to move to a different country, what kind of a 
country would you choose? Why? 


Optional Activity: Some volunteers might want to read the book My 
Enemy, My Brother. It tells about the life of a Jewish boy from Poland after 
he leaves a concentration camp. He makes his way to Palestine to start life 
over, leaving behind the past. Volunteers could prepare a report for the 
class in which they tell of the boy’s expectations of the land he comes to 
and the reality of what he finds. 


Activity 34: Tell the students to think about their reading before answer- 
ing: 


Why do you think the Jews wanted their own nation? 
(When the students mention that the Jews were perse- 
cuted, ask them to explain how they were persecuted.) 

Why do you think the Jews chose Palestine to settle in? 


Duplicate the following excerpt for the students. Read it aloud as they 
follow. 


According to Jewish history, their people lived in Canaan, 
later known as Palestine, about 4,000 years ago. Years later, 
when famine came upon the land, they left and went to 
Egypt. The Jews lived there peacefully for many years until 
the Egyptians made slaves of them. The Jews then returned 
to Palestine. After many battles with enemy tribes there, 
the Jews finally settled once more. Palestine prospered for 
many years under the Jewish kings. 
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Eventually Middle Eastern tribes invaded and conquered 
Palestine and once again the Jews were made captives. 
There were a series of different empires that continued to 
dominate the Jews. But they always had a desire to return 
to their ancient homeland. 


Ask: 


What do you now know about why the Jews chose Pales- 
tine to settle in? 


Ask the class to reread page 77 to find out about the problems the Jews had 
when they moved to the Middle East. Ask: 


What are some of the problems the Jews had when they 
immigrated in large numbers to the Middle East? 


Then have the class reread page 113. Ask: 


What did the Arabs do when Israel declared her indepen- 
dence? 

What do you think were their reasons for doing this? 

What did the Jews do when the Arabs invaded Israel? 

What do you think were their reasons for doing this? 

What does this tell you about how these groups of people 
feel about this land? 


Recall with the class that in 1967 the Arabs threatened Israel with war. Then 
have them compare the map on page 112 with the map on page 114. Ask: 


What happened as a result of this war? 
How do you think the Israelis felt as a result of this war? The 
Arabs? 


After several students have responded to the last question, ask: 


Based on this discussion, what do you think will happen in 
the future between the Arabs and Jews in the Middle East? 
Why do you think so? 


Activity 35: Have the students locate the following on the map on page 114: 


Haifa 
Elath 
Suez Canal 


Tell the students that Haifa and Elath are Israel’s major port cities. 
Then have them locate these places on a world map. Explain that Egypt 
has closed the Suez Canal to Israeli ships. Ask: 


What problems might the Israelis have because of the 
closing of the canal? 

What effect do you think this had on Elath? 

What effect did the blockading of Elath in 1967 have on 
Israel? 


Optional Activity: Show the filmstrip Israel: A Struggle for Survival. This 
filmstrip gives the history of the forming of the nation. It deals with the 
issues of the claim to the land, the refugee problem, and the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. 
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Activity 36: Tell the students to think about the men they are studying and 
to use the chart developed in Activity 32 to help them answer the following 
questions: 


1. What is alike about the men? 

2. What is different? 

3. Which of the men’s lives changed most as a result of 
their coming to Israel? Why do you think so? 

4. Which of the men’s lives changed least? Why do you 
think so? 

5. Based on this discussion, what can you say about how 
these men’s lives changed? Why do you think so? 

6. What does this suggest about what causes people’s 
lives to change? 


Possible responses: 


People’s lives change because they move to a different 
country. 

People’s lives change because they want it to change. 

People’s lives change because certain things make them 
change. 


Student responses to Question 6 can be evaluated according to the follow- 
ing criteria. The two categories given for each criterion show high and low 
ends of the spectrum of possible student responses. 


1. Inclusiveness or completeness 


a. Does the student’s response express ideas about 
change that apply to the people studied as well as to 
people in general? 

For example: ‘People’s lives may change when they move 
to a different country.” 


b. Does the student’s response express ideas about 
change that may apply to the people studied, but not to 
people in general? 

For example: ‘Daud changed when he learned new ways 
in Israel.” 


2. Tentativeness 


a. Does the student indicate the possibility that his expla- 
nation is based on limited data, and therefore, may be 
misleading? Terms such as “might,” “maybe,” “it seems,”’ 
“1 think,” are indicative of this criterion. 

For example: “Maybe some people’s lives change because 
they want it to change.” 


b. Does the student indicate no possibility that his expla- 
nation is based on limited data, and therefore, may be 
misleading? 

For example: “People change because they like new 
things.” 


Optional Activity: Duplicate the following episode for all the students. 


A Jewish boy named David came to live on a kibbutz in 
Israel after his release from a concentration camp in East- 
ern Europe after World War II. He was 12 years old. He 
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came to Israel with new hopes seeking peace and a better 
life. He was looking forward to living in the country and to 
farming the land that belonged to the members of the 
kibbutz. 

A short time after his arrival, he became aware of hostile 
feelings between the Jews on the kibbutz and the Arab 
people who lived in a neighboring village. Before he came 
to Israel, David had never imagined there would be such 
bad feelings between the Arabs and the Jews. But when he 
discovered it, he decided that the two groups of people 
should try to get along since they lived in the same land. 
There were some members of the kibbutz, however, who 
wanted to drive the Arab neighbors away, by any means 
necessary. 

One of David's duties was to herd the kibbutz’s flock of 
goats. One day while out on the pasture land, he met an 
Arab boy whose job was herding his family’s flock. At first 
they were suspicious of each other, but it was not long 
before they became close friends. The Arab boy invited 
David to his home for a meal. David was very pleased 
because he knew that the Arabs like sharing with their 
friends and being hospitable to strangers. 

During the meal that night, a rumor was spread that a 
Jew from David's kibbutz had just killed an Arab from the 
village. David, the Arab boy, his brothers, and their father 
were shocked by the news. 


After the class has read the episode conduct an exploring feelings discus- 
sion. The questioning pattern for this strategy can be found on page 125 of 
the Introduction to People in Change and the Taba Program in Social 
Science. (This would also be a good situation for students to role play.) 


Activity 37: Ask a volunteer to pretend to be Haim. Make sure the volun- 
teer is from the group who read about Haim. Let the student sit in front of 
the class. Let volunteers from the rest of the class ask ‘‘Haim” each of the 
following questions: 


How do you feel about living in Israel? 

Why do you feel this way? 

If you (Haim) feel that way because (state the student’s 
reason) what does that say about what you (Haim) think 
is important? 


Let the class ask the same questions of two more volunteers who pretend 
to be Daud and Aaron. 


Note: Depending on time and the success of this exercise, several stu- 
dents may be allowed to pretend to be each of the men. 


After this discussion, ask the class: 


If you had a chance to be one of these three people and 
move to Israel and lead the life he has led, who would 
you want to be? 

Why would you want to be this person? 

What does this say about what you think is important? 
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After a thorough discussion, have the class look at the chart developed in 
Activity 32. Ask them to check the reasons why each man came to Israel and 
what he did in Israel. Then ask: 


What can you say about what a person thinks is important 
and how this affects his actions? 


In evaluating Question 6 note the student’s ability to produce a value 
inference from an example of behavior. The example of behavior, in this 
case, is the student’s preference of people. Some students may need 
encouragement and/or help in seeing how such inferences can be made. 

The criterion called Ethical Level is also useful in evaluating inferences 
about values. 


Ethical Level 


a. Does the student’s response show altruism — concern 
for the welfare of others? 

For example: (Haim, because he worked together with 
people to help everyone.) That shows that I think helping 
people is important.” 


b. Does the student’s response show conformity — con- 
cern for pleasing others, or obeying authority? 

For example: (Daud, because he tried to follow the old 
law.) That shows that I think obeying the law is important.” 


c. Does the student’s response show egocentrism — 
primary interest in seeking pleasure, avoiding punish- 
ment, or bargaining. 

For example: ‘(Zvi, because he had the most fun.) I like 
having fun.” 


Role playing | Activity 38: Have the class read ‘‘A Need for Change” on pages 121-122. Let 
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two volunteers role play the discussion between Daud and his eldest son. 
After the role playing, ask the class: 


1. What happened? 

How do you think Daud felt? 

Why do you think he felt that way? 

How do you think his son felt? 

Why do you think he felt that way? 

Have you ever had something like this happen to you? 
How did you feel? 

8. Why do you think you felt that way? 


NOWPYD 


After a thorough discussion of the above questions, ask: 


What does this tell you about why people have different 
points of view? 


Possible responses: 


Because they think different things are important. 

Because they want different things. 

Because they were brought up differently and in different 
places. 


Student responses to Questions 2 and 3 can be evaluated according to the 
following criteria. The two categories given for each criterion show high 
and low ends of the spectrum of possible student responses. 
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1. Abstractness 


a. Does the student’s response include abstract words 
which refer to qualities or attitudes rather than to concrete 
incidents? 

For example: “Maybe he felt sad that his son doesn’t 
respect the old laws anymore.” 


b. Does the student’s response include no abstract 
words? 


For example: ‘(He wanted to do what the book said.” 
2. Sensitivity 


a. Does the student recognize the feelings of others or 
theorize about feelings that are not obvious? 

For example: ‘Maybe he felt lonely and different from 
other people because his ways were different from theirs.” 


b. Does the student indicate no recognition of the feel- 
ings of others? 
For example: “(Daud knew he was wrong.” 


Optional Activity: Make available to students the following books: /srael 
— One Land, Two Peoples; Growing Up in Israel; Israel —New People in an 
Old Land; and The Story of Israel. Have them report on the problems that 
arise for Middle Eastern Jews who move into Israel. Some students could 
report on the language problem, different cultural heritage, lack of educa- 
tion. Other students could report on what Israel is doing to try to alleviate 
the situation, such as reorientation by means of the army and providing an 
education. 


Activity 39: Tell the class that they are going to look at the role of women. 
Ask them to list on paper the things that Haim’s mother does and at the 
things that women on the kibbutz do. Tell them to refer to the following 
pages for data: 


Haim’s mother, page 106 
Women on the kibbutz, pages 104-105 


When the students have completed their lists, ask: 


1. What things does Haim’s mother do? 
2. What things do the women on the kibbutz do? 


List these on the chalkboard. Then ask: 


3. How do you account for these differences? 

(If necessary, ask: If Haim’s mother came to live on the 
kibbutz, would her activities/role change? Why do you 
think so? 

4. What does this tell you about women’s roles? 


Possible responses: 


Women’s roles change sometimes. 

Women’s roles change according to the conditions the 
women are living under. 

Women’s roles change when they go to live in a different 
society. 
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Certain things make women’s roles change. 
Women’s roles change when the society they live in 
changes. 


Optional Activity: Arrange to have a resource person who has lived in 
Israel or knows much about life there visit the class to provide information 
about the nation and its people. Have the class prepare questions or 
suggest points they would like to know more about. 

OR: Show the film Terra Sancta. This film follows an Israeli as he travels 
through his country. We look at the many different kinds of people who 
live in Israel and who want to make a newlife for themselves there. The film 
provides a good overview of Israel. 


Activity 40: Ask the students to read again the paragraph at the bottom of 
page 116 to find out what a sabra is. Then have the students read pages 
123-125 about Haim’s son Zvi, a sabra. 

After they have finished the reading, ask two volunteers to role play a 
situation between Haim and Zvi bringing out the attitudes each man had 
about the changes that have taken place in Israel. 

After the role-playing situation, ask the whole class: 


What are some of the changes that Haim talks about? 
Possible responses: 


The valley that was barren is now filled with citrus groves. 
The kibbutz has become noisy. 
The younger people are not as interested in farming. 


Ask: 


How do you think Haim feels about these changes? (Pur- 
sue this question until students understand that Haim 
does not think all these changes are for the better.) 

What does this tell you about what Haim thinks is impor- 
tant? 

What are Haim’s reasons for thinking these things are 
important? (To help students answer this question, you 
might refer them to pages 102-103 which talk about the 
beliefs of Zionists.) 


Then ask: 


What are some changes that Zvi thinks are important? 
Possible responses: 


Building cities and factories. 
Reclaiming land. 

Bringing water to the Negev. 
Building a desalinization plant. 
Having his own home. 

Being alone with his family. 


Ask: 


What do you think are Zvi’s reasons for thinking these 
things are important? 


Possible response: 


He thought industry was more important than farming. 
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Ask: 


Why do you think there are differences in what these men 
think is important? 

What can you say about what people think is important and 
change? 


Activity 41: Have the class reread “Two Cultures at Odds” on pages 116-119 
to refresh their minds about Daud. 
Then ask: 


In what ways has Daud changed since he came to Israel? 

In what ways has Daud remained the same as he was 
before he moved to Israel? 

How do you account for the fact that some things about 
Daud have changed and some things have not? 


After several students have responded to the above question, ask: 


From the pages you have just reread, what do you think the 
terms identity and nationalism mean? 


Note: If students have difficulty answering this question, write definitions 
of the terms on the chalkboard for them. The following might be used: 


identity — a feeling among people that they are all alikeina 
way that hoids them together and also separates them 
from other people. 


nationalism — a feeling of loyalty or devotion to a nation or 
country. 


After a thorough discussion of these terms, ask: 


In what ways do you think a feeling of identity and a sense 
of nationalism have affected how Daud has changed in 
some ways and not in others? 


Note: Students should be encouraged to see that not only someone else’s 
feeling of identity and sense of nationalism can affect Daud, but that his 
own feeling of identity can affect him. 


Then ask: 


Based on all that we have said, what can you say about what 
happens in a society when people have a feeling of identity 
and a sense of nationalism? 


Optional Activity: Have the class discuss how the terms identity and 
nationalism are used in the United States today. Your discussion might 
begin with the following question: 


Who are some groups of people in our country who do 
things to show that identity is important to them? 


Note: Students might name ethnic, national, or cultural groups, or you 
might give examples to the class. 
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Then ask: 


What kinds of things do these groups uu wo s11uw swe... 
of identity? 

What kinds of things do they do to show a sense of 
nationalism? 

What does this say about what is important to them? Ex- 
plain. 


Interested students might be encouraged to design posters or create and 
design slogans that express group identity or nationalism on poster paper. 
Allow interested students to do this for the unit on Israel if they wish. 
Display their work around the room. 


Activity 42: Tell the students to think about everything they have learned 
about Israel so far. Ask: 


What changes have occurred in Israel since Haim arrived in 
1930? 


List the responses on the chalkboard. 
Possible responses: 


Have more land 

Have an organized army 

Became an independent nation 

Have had wars with Arabs 

More cities 

More factories 

Hospitals 

Elath became a major port city 

More people 

Land is irrigated 

More land is cultivated 

School children must learn to speak Hebrew 
Law that all children must go to school 


Select one change from the list of responses, and ask: 
What have been some of the forces that have caused this 
change? 

As each student suggests a force for the change, ask: 
Why do you think this is a force for this change? 


On the chalkboard write the change and the forces for the change. For 
example: 


Change Forces for Change 
poe More people moved to Israel 
More factories==—— People needed a place to work 
a People needed more manufactured goods 


Then select several more changes from the list and follow the same proce- 
dure. Some examples are: 


More land irrigated, More people to feed 
and cultivated <— More room for people to live 


More people needed places to work 
More buildings =—— More people needed places to live 
The country is becoming industrialized 
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i Foreign trade went through this city 

em: felt the land was theirs 

Have had wars with z—— Jews felt the land was theirs 

Arabs “-—— Jews moved into a land where 
mostly Arabs lived 


After several changes and their forces have been listed on the chalkboard, 
ask: 


What do you notice about the forces that cause these 
changes? 


Note: Most students will respond that many forces cause change. More 
able students might be able to reason that the same force sometimes 
causes many changes and that in some cases a force can cause a change 
that in turn becomes a force for another change. 


Ask students to write a response to the question below. Have them entitle 
the paper Statement About Change — Israel and save it in their folders for 
use in the Conclusion: 


ae 
@) th Generalizing Based on our discussion, what can you say about changes 
ra? sal that have occurred in Israel since 1930? 
na © 
yo ey Possible responses: 
i3,, soe There have been many changes. 

a, There have been many forces that have caused many 

1G changes in Israel. 

sft There have been some very strong forces that have caused 

> i= changes in Israel since 1930. 

m ABd 
7 = ee Optional Activity: Ask the committee that has been gathering information 
wn noel about present-day Israel to report on some of the events they have seen or 
or read about. After each report ask the class to discuss it and to compare the 
q = actions and events reported with the information they have already 
Bid om learned about people of Israel. The points that the class discusses will 
fixe depend on the content of the reports, but some of the questions that might 


be raised are: 


Does this report include things that seem to agree with 
what we said were changes in Israel or does it contradict 
what we said? Why do you think so? 

What have we studied about Israel that helps to explain the 
things that happened in this report? 

In what ways are the people mentioned in this report like 
Haim, Aaron, and Daud? In what ways are they different? 
Why do you think so? 
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the forces for and against it. 


Changes that occurred in the Middle East came about as a result of many 
interacting forces. 


Conclusion B21 804 


Have the students refer to their Middle East folders and review their 
written statements about change done in Activities 8, 14, 26, and 42. 
When students have reviewed their work, ask: 


Looking back on what we have studied, who or what do 
you think are now or have been forces for and against 
change in the Middle East? 


List the responses on the chalkboard under Forces for Change and Forces 
Against Change. When the list is complete, ask: 


Which of these forces for and against change can be 
grouped together for some reason? What do you think 
would be a‘good label for each group? 


Record the labels on chartpaper under the two columns — Forces for 
Change and Forces Against Change. Then ask: 


Which of these forces for and against change do you think 
are or have been stronger than others? What makes you 
think so? 


Post the chart of forces for and against change developed in the Opener. 
Ask: 


What do you notice about forces for and against change on 
the two charts? 

Of all the forces, which ones do you think are or have been 
stronger than others? 


Then ask students to write a response to the following question: 


What can you say about change in a society? 








